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Note to contributors 


The Textile Museum Journal is devoted to the 
presentation of scholarship concerning the 
cultural, technical, historical, and aesthetic 
significance of textiles. The Journal is interna- 
tional in scope with emphasis on textile tradi- 
tions represented in The Textile Museum 
collection, which is drawn from Near Eastern, 
Asian, African, and indigenous American 
cultures. 


Authors are invited to submit manuscripts 
based on original research of a documentary, 
analytical, or interpretive nature. Articles 
should be both scholarly and accessible to a 
broad readership. 


For further information, write to Editor, NW. 
The Textile Museum Journal, 2320S Street, NYY, 
Washington, D.C. 20008. 
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The Textile Museum 


The Textile Museum is dedicated to furthering 
the understanding of mankind s creative 
achievements in the textile arts. As a muses 
it is committed to its role as a center of excel- 
lence in the scholarly research, conse e ve 
interpretation, and exhibition of textiles, wit 
articular concern for the artistic, technical, 
and cultural significance of its collections. 
This mission is pursued through development 
and maintenance of collections, records, anda 
library, as well as through scholarly research, 
exhibitions, publications, and educational 


programs. 
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Provincial Inca 
Tunics of the 
South Coast 
of Peru 


Ann Pollard Rowe 


@ ince the Incas originated in the high- 
WDlands around Cuzco in what is now 
southern Peru, their textiles form a tradi- 
tion contrasting with that of the coast. This 
contrast is most easily visible in men’s 
tunics, which appear to have been the 
most important type of decorated textile, 
certainly for the Incas, and to a consider- 
able extent also for the various coastal 
groups. These tunics have also fortunately 
survived in sufficient quantity for fruitful 
analysis. Their significance and survival 
are not coincidental, since men’s tunics 
were part of the taxation and redistribu- 
tion system of the Inca empire.' 

The Incas collected taxes in labor, and 
weaving was one of the types of labor in 
this system. There were male weaving spe- 
cialists who wove garments as a tax, and 
wives of provincial officials also made a 
set of garments to be sent to Cuzco every 
year. In addition, those women chosen for 
religious service wove garments for 
sacrifices and for the ruler. Such garments 
could be worn only by persons who had 
received them from the Inca ruler as gifts 
and such gifts were not uncommon. They 
were given as a reward for service to the 
ruler in war or administration, to some of 
the people whom the Incas had resettled 
far from their homeland, and to nobles 
during the three times per year that they 
were required to present the materials col- 
lected as taxes in Cuzco. 

One of the most obvious features dis- 
tinguishing Inca men’s tunics from those 
of the coast is that the Inca ones are longer 


than they are wide (see figs. 1-3), about 
knee length, while coastal tunics are usu- 
ally short, about waist length, and were 
worn with a decorative loincloth. 

In addition, Inca tunic designs tend to 
be somewhat standardized and are thus 
also easily recognizable.? The most com- 
monly found patterns are shown in figures 
1-3. Their bold geometry contrasts with 
the generally smaller-scale coastal patterns 
which are often based on bird and animal 
forms. In addition, the overall design of 
the tunics is organized differently. For 
example, a stepped triangular area around 
the neck slit, as in figure 1, is a common 
Inca feature.? Because of the relatively long 
proportions of Inca tunics, a change in pat- 
terning part way down, as in figure 2, or 
the use of a decorative band at about waist 
level, as in figure 3, are characteristically 
Inca rather than coastal design schemes. 
Coastal tunics of native styles tend to have 
decorative bands on the lower edges 
instead. 

Certain technical features are also of 
great importance in distinguishing Inca 
from coastal tunics. Analyzing technical 
details is the most reliable way to distin- 
guish different weaving traditions since 
unlike individual designs such features are 
common to all examples and are also less 
easily copied than designs. For example, 
Inca tunics are constructed with the warp 
direction placed horizontally as the tunic 
is worn, while coastal tunics are worn with 
the warp direction vertical. Moreover, the 
highland tapestry tradition exemplified in 
Inca tapestry was to use interlocked joins, 
a high thread count, and careful finishing 
of weft ends on both sides of the fabric so 
that the cloth is double-faced. In contrast, 
the central and north coast textile styles 
used slit tapestry weave and the style of 
the Ica valley on the south coast used 
interlocked tapestry that has many loose 
and floating weft ends on the back and so 
is not reversible. Tapestry from all parts of 
the coast also generally has lower thread 
counts than Inca tapestry. Inca tapestry 
warp yarns are commonly 3-plied S or 
replied Z, in contrast to those of the coast 
which on the central and south coasts are 
usually 2-plied S and on the north coast 
are 2- or 3-plied Z. Inca tunics also often 
have a specific style of seaming and 
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Indian Textiles 
for the Thal 
Market— 

A Royal 
Prerogative 


John Guy 


hen the European East India trading 
Companies established themselves 
in the early years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, they found that the great spice trade 
which linked the Indian Ocean with mar- 
itime Southeast Asia was part of a large 
and complex trading system. The key to 
commercial success in the quest for spices 
lay in providing a commodity desired by 
the peoples of the region. Indian textiles, 
procured and often commissioned in the 
coastal ports of western India and the 
Coromandel coast, proved to be the 
most universally acceptable medium of 
exchange. These textiles, the vast majority 
of which were painted and printed cot- 
tons, were sold or, more often, bartered for 
such spices as cloves, nutmeg or pepper in 
the great market-ports of Southeast Asia. 
Malacca, Jambi, Banten, Japara, Macassar 
and Ayutthaya all served as important 
entrepdts in this exchange system which 
linked the suppliers of upland forest and 
animal products, and the spice harvests of 
the eastern islands of the Indonesian archi- 
pelago, to the suppliers of Indian textiles. 
By the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury when European merchant-adventur- 
ers led by the Portuguese began to 
participate in this trade, they discovered a 
sophisticated trading system in place in 
which they could play only a minor role. 
Indian textiles had long proved their 
worth as a suitable trading commodity 
and periodic shortages of supply of suit- 
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able Indian textiles are cited in Company 
reports as the major impediment to 
procuring pepper or spices: the Factor at 
Tecoo wrote to Banten in 1617 that “...there 
is abundance of pepper to sell so long as 
cloth is to be had.” 

The painted and printed cottons of 
India were highly desired among the rul- 
ing elites of Southeast Asia, together with 
coarse plain or striped cottons which were 
the staple of the bulk trade to the region.’ 
Historical sources abound in references to 
the marketability of fine Indian cotton tex- 
tiles, admired for their strength of fabric 
and remarkable brilliance and fastness of 
color.’ In addition, the writings of the early 
European commentators repeatedly refer, 
often with intense frustration, to the level 
to which regional consumer preference 
shaped the type of cloth traded to different 
parts of Southeast Asia. Market specializa- 
tion was developed to a degree that only 
cloths of very specific dimensions, deco- 
rated in particular combination of color 
and design elements, would find favor. 
Witness the experience of Peter Floris in 
1613 when attempting to trade Coroman- 
del coast cottons to Malay traders, who 
discovered to his cost that the Petaboli 


‘cloth he was offering had a “a little nar- 


rowe white edge, and the upright [correct] 
Maleys cloth muste bee withoute it, as 
the cloth of Paleacatte [Palakollu]” (two 
production centers in the vicinity of 
Masulipatam, see map). George Cokayne, 
writing from Macassar to the English East 
India Company in this period, observed 
that “every several country must have par- 
ticular sorts [manner of clothing] accord- 
ing to their fashion.”* The lesson had 
already been learned by the Dutch, who as 
early as 1608 sent the vessel Eendracht 
from Banten to the Coromandel coast with 
detailed instructions, together with sam- 
ples of the type of goods required by their 
markets.° The English Council at Surat 
wrote to its factory in Banten in 1631 
seeking similar guidance: “We required 
from you exact lists of such Surat and 
[Coromandel] Coast cloth as are fittest for 
Banten, Jambi, Macassar and Japara,”® the 
major spice ports of Indonesia. 

The painted and printed cottons pro- 
duced for the Thai market, which was con- 
centrated on the capital city of Ayutthaya, 


form a particularly distinctive group of 
Indian export textiles. The Thai market 
appears to have demanded designs which 
were uniquely in the Thai manner, dis- 
playing both figurative and decorative ele- 
ments common to Thai decorative arts: the 
celestial being or angel represented with 
hands held together in a gesture of respect 
(thepanom) (figs. 1, 2 and 4), celestial 
nymphs (apsaras), the mythical bird garuda 
in mortal combat with serpent divinities 
(nagas), and the Hindu deity Brahma (who 
assumed a special place in Thai Buddhist 
cosmology) (fig. 3) were typically used as 
a repeated motif framed in a floral trellis 
pattern. This repertory could only have 
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been produced by textile painters working 
directly from sample designs supplied by 
Thai clients or their agents. 

Of the Indian textile trade to South- 
east Asia, it is the Thai market cloths 
that are most frequently singled out in 
European accounts as displaying the most 
pronounced market specialization. The 
earliest European commentator on the 
trade of the region, the Portuguese Tomé 
Pires observed around 1512, from his base 
in Malacca, that Thailand was not only a 
major exporter of “cheap coarse Siamese 
cloth for the poor people” but that 
it also imported, via Malacca, “Kling 
[Coromandel] cloths in the fashion of 


Fig. 1. Pha nung (skirt 
cloth), detail. Cotton, 
mordanted, resist dyed, 


and painted. Victoria and 


Albert Museum, IS 57- 
1991. Richard Mellott 
Collection. 
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Fig. 2. Pha nung (skirt 
cloth), detail. Cotton, 
mordanted, resist dyed 
and painted. Victoria and 
Albert Museum, [S53- 
1991. Richard Mellott 
Collection. 
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Siam.”” Henry Middleton, who captained 
the English East India Company voyage to 
the spice islands in 1604-06, reported that 
their agent in Banten was holding “480 
fardells of callicoes...including 59 fardells 
of girdles for Sysan [Siam].”* William 
Methwold, writing of his experiences in 
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1626 of trade in Golconda, recorded that 
“To Tannssery [Tenasserim] they carry red 
cotton yarne, red and white beethyles 
[muslin], paintings [Portugese pintados, 
i.e., patterned goods] of severall sorts 
befitting that countries weare.”” 

These are among the earliest refer- 
ences which mention “painted” (that is, 
hand-drawn resist-dyed and mordanted 
cotton) cloths specifically designed in the 
Thai style. There is evidence however, that 
Indian textiles were highly prized in main- 
land Southeast Asia from much earlier 
times, although we have no direct evi- 
dence that these were specifically designed 
for their intended markets. A late thir- 
teenth century Chinese source provides a 
unique glimpse into the status of Indian 
textiles at the Khmer capital. Zhou 
Daquan, who was resident at Angkor in 
1296-97 as a member of a Yuan diplomatic 
delegation recorded that, “Although cer- 
tain fabrics are woven in Cambodia many 
are imported from Siam and Champa, 
preference being given to the Indian weav- 
ing for its skill and delicacy.” 

A long line of common designs can be 
traced from this period through to the pre- 
sent day. A study of garment patterns in 
Angkorian reliefs reveals a variety of 
flower and star motif designs, some in rec- 
tangular or diagonal grids." Interestingly, 
these designs are not so far removed from 
those that are to be seen on a swatch of 
Gujarati block-printed cotton samples in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, collected 
shortly before 1880 at Pethapur, near 
Ahmedabad (fig. 5). These samples carry a 
hand-written paper label which states that 
they are “patterns...expressly for exporta- 
tion to Siam.” A complete sampler, with 
ten patterns, is identified as “Patterns of 
English Madderpunts dyed at Peethapoor 
in the Mahee Kanta expressly for the use 
of the Siamese.”’* Such cloths are known 
in Gujarat as saudagiri, a term derived 
from saudagar (merchant) and meaning 
trade goods. Alfred Buhler recorded in 
1956 that the town of Pethapur once sup- 
ported five workshops printing saudagiri 
for the Thai market, although this trade 
was now at an end." 

Let us turn now to the identification 
of the types of Indian textiles so desired by 
the Thai and their uses. Literary and picto- 


rial sources take us back beyond the earli- 
est surviving textiles themselves, few of 
which are likely to date much before the 
early eighteenth century. Of a number 
of surviving descriptions of dress in 
Thailand, the most detailed account is that 
of Nicholas Gervaise, published in 1688: 


Men’s dress consists of only two 
pieces of silk or cotton: with one of 
these, which is 2 ells long and 3/4 of 
an ell wide, they cover their shoulders 
like a scarf, while the other, which is 
of the same width and length, they 
gird round their loins and, by tucking 
both ends in neatly behind, make a 
kind of breeches, reaching below the 
knee. This garment is called pa-nonc 


5 
" 


[Thai pha nung; Portuguese panno, 
French pagne].™ 


Gervaise proceeds to describe the 
attire of the nobility: 


The pagne worn by the mandarins is 
much fuller and richer than any oth- 
ers, being usually silver or cloth of 
gold or of the beautiful painted Indian 
cloth that is commonly called chitte 
[chintz] from Masulipatam...when the 
north wind blows they wear a kind of 
jerkin of Chinese brocade or of some 
fine European cloth...and over this 
jerkin they put, in the same manner 
that a sash is worn by our military 
men, a length of gold or silver bro- 
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Fig. 3. Pha nung (skirt 
cloth), detail. Cotton, 
mordanted, resist dyed 
and painted. Private 
collection, London. 
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cade, or of painted cloth as beautiful 
as they can find in the kingdom. The 
dress of women is not very different 
from that of men. Their pagne...a little 
larger, and they let it hang...so that it 
just brushes the ground like a petti- 
coat. It is usually black, which they 
consider the most beautiful and ele- 
gant colour, and it is often brocaded 
with gold and silver. A small piece of 
muslin is used to cover the breasts.” 


The importance of this passage lies 
not only in the detailed description which 
it provides of Thai dress at the height of 
the Indian textile trade in the late seven- 
teenth century, but in the reference to 
Masulipatam as the source of the finest 
painted cottons. 

Simon de la Loubére, French envoy 
resident in Ayutthaya in 1687-88, made 
similar if less detailed observations in his 
account of the kingdom of Thailand pub- 
lished in 1691: 


...[they cover] their reins and thighs 
and down to their knees with a piece 
of painted cloth about two Ells and a 
half long, which the Portuguese call 
Pagne...sometimes instead of a painted 
cloth the Pagne is a silken Stuff, either 
plain or embroidered with a border of 
gold or silver." 


La Loubére stresses the pre-eminence 
of painted cloth, recalling Linschoten’s 
praise of painted cloth of the Coromandel 
coast as being “better estemmed than 
silk.” Two engravings published by la 
Loubére illustrate the manner in which 
these garments were worn (fig. 6). The 
large flowering meander motif sketchily 
drawn in these engravings finds its closest 
expression in a piece of painted cotton 
which may well date from the late seven- 
teenth century (fig. 7). The large scale 
drawing of the design certainly suggests 


Fig. 4. Pha kiao. Cloth with 4 borders. Cotton, 
mordanted and resist dyed, 776 cm x 105 cm. 
Victoria and Albert Museum, IS346-1992. 


an early date, and provides a marked con- 
trast to eighteenth century examples, 
which are characterised by finely drawn 
and dense designs of dazzling technical 
virtuosity. The red, blue and green flame- 
like leaf motifs which serve as decorative 
fill around the golden figures of the theps 
in figure 2 are drawn with a remarkable 
finesse and vitality. The metamorphosis of 
spiralling leaves into a monster mask is an 
especially witty and fanciful detail, as is a 
remarkable border decoration on figure 3 


Fig. 6. “A Siamese woman and her child,” and 
“A Siamese Mandarin.” Engravings, after 
Simon de la Loubére, A New Historical Relation 
of the Kingdom of Siam, 1691. The female’s lower 
garment is worn as a simple wrapper (pha 
nung); the nobleman’s is drawn up between his 
legs and secured at the waist in the style 
known as chong kra ben. 


- th 
A Siamfe Towra rer 


A Stamefe Mandar. 


Fig. 5. Samples of block- 
printed cotton, from 
Gujarat, pre-1880. Hand- 
written label: “Guzerat. 
Eleven patterns of 
Madderpaut prints 
stamped at Wasna zilla 
Bawesee in the Mahee 
Kanta expressly for 
exportation to Siam where 
the demand for such 
goods appears to be 
largely increasing, judging 
from the large addition to 
the number of persons 
successfully occupied as 
Dyers both at Peethapoor 
and Wasna during the last 
few years.” Victoria and 
Albert Museum, IS1707. 
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Fig. 7. Pha kiao (covering). 
Cotton, mordanted, resist 
dyed and painted, 96.5 cm 
x 51 cm. Victoria and 
Albert Museum, IS43-1991. 
Richard Mellott 
Collection. 


of mythical warrior figures which combine 
elements of bird, monkey and crocodile. 
Another cloth, probably also eighteenth 
century, has a center field of interlocking 
stepped squares alternately filled with 
theps and mythical lions (simhas) and a 
border of highly animated if somewhat 
naively drawn figures in grass skirts (?) 
(fig. 4). 

Later Ayutthaya and Bangkok period 
murals (seventeenth to nineteenth cen- 
tury) are an invaluable source for identify- 
ing the repertoire of costume textile design 
and, where the date of a temple with origi- 
nal murals is recorded, a reference for 
dating. Surviving murals are in temples 
rather than palaces, but it is unlikely that 
the types of cloths used in a secular con- 
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text would have differed significantly. The 
earliest extant cloth painting in Thailand, a 
Buddhist banner discovered in 1960 in the 
sixteenth century chedi (stupa) of Wat Dok 
Ngoen, Amphoe Hot, Chiangmai Province 
depicts the divine musician Pancasikha 
wearing a waist cloth decorated with a red 
floral pattern on a blue ground.” The 
mural of the ordination hall at Wat Yai 
Suwannaram, Phetburi, which probably 
dates from the first half of the seventeenth 
century, depicts groups of celestial wor- 
shippers (thep chumnum), facing the 
presiding Buddha image." It provides a 
remarkable register of textile designs, 
many of which are readily identifiable as 
Indian trade cloths; these include a variety 
of floral and leaf trellis designs, geometric 
mandala patterns, and an assortment of 
star and circle medallion designs. Details 
of these painted designs (fig. 8) may be 
compared with extant but not necessarily 
contemporary textiles, such as the flower 
and leaf trellis seen in figure 2 and the 
stepped squares with quatrafoil floral cen- 
ters, as seen in figure 4. We can presume 
that this series of painted figures provides 
accurately observed details of the manner 
in which these garments were worn in the 
Ayutthaya period.” 

Indian textiles were not used exclu- 
sively for personal attire in Thailand. 
Descriptions of royal audiences comment 
on the use of rich hangings in the audience 
hall and throne room. The house provided 
for the French envoys in Ayutthaya during 
la Loubére’s visit had its walls “hung with 
painted cloth, with ceilings of white 
muslin.””” The use of wall hangings and 
fabric curtaining appears to be a well 
established custom in mainland Southeast 
Asia. Many temples at Pagan have rows of 
iron hooks positioned high on the interior 
walls, evidence of the use of hangings, and 
in many of the smaller temples such hang- 
ings are replicated in mural painting, their 
designs giving valuable information on 
the nature of the original fabrics. Gilded 
decoration applied to the stucco-on-brick 
pillars in the ordination hall of Wat Yai 
Suwannaram, a seventeenth century struc- 
ture, probably dates from a mid-eigh- 
teenth century renovation under the 
patronage of Phra Borommakot (r. 
1733-58) (fig. 9). The theps in a “flaming 


leaf” trellis pattern, with bands of leaf and 
flower designs leading to a dramatic 
tumpal-type design on the base is closely 
followed, in both motifs and design orga- 
nization, in an Indian painted textile made 
for the Thai market (fig. 10). Such painted 
pillar decorations were undoubtedly 
intended to replicate hanging textiles. In 
later Thai murals, mostly of the Bangkok 
period, Indian textiles are a regular feature 
of palace interiors, as curtains and parti- 
tions, bed coverings and canopies. 

If, as it appears from Tomé Pires, 
Indian textiles for the Thai market were 
made to requested designs from at least 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
who was responsible for producing sam- 
ples and commissioning production? To 
address this question, the role of the 
foreign merchant in sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century Thailand must be exam- 
ined. The initiative in the process of 
commissioning probably came from the 
Indian merchants who had regular contact 
with Ayutthaya and had dominated this 
trade prior to the European intervention, 
and continued to maintain a signifi- 
cant market share thereafter. Nicholas 
Gervaise, who resided at the Thai capital 
of Ayutthaya from 1683 until 1687, 
observed that although the Dutch were the 
most successful of the European trading 
communities, it was the Indian Muslim 
and Hindu merchants who carried on the 
bulk of the Indian Ocean trade: “Every 
year their ships bring rich merchandise 
from the Indies.”*! As Ashin Das Gupta 
recently wrote, “while acknowledging the 
importance of the European factor we 
should do well to remember that shipping 
in the [Indian Ocean] remained very 
largely Asian till the later part of the eigh- 
teenth century.”” Gervaise also noted that 
it was the Chinese who dominated the 
East Asian trade, including Japan. As early 
as 1430 a Ryukyuan source establishes the 
presence of Indian textiles in the East 
Asian trade: the Rekidai Hoan contain 
documents of Ryukyuan trade with 
Thailand.” It records that the ruler of 
Ryukyu received a cargo from Thailand in 
1430 which included, together with the 
much desired aromatic sapan wood of 
Southeast Asia, “twenty bolts of red oiled 
cotton cloth.”* This is almost certainly a 


reference to glazed Indian cotton; the 
Coromandel coast port of Masulipatam 
was famous for its red-dyed (chay) glazed 
cottons.* The Ryukyuan records docu- 
ment a number of Thai trade missions 
between 1478 and 1481. 

It is difficult to reconstruct the com- 
mercial initiative behind these missions. 
Was the Thai ruler already undertaking 
trading ventures of this kind, as he is 
known to have done in the seventeenth 
century, or were these Ayutthya-based for- 
eign merchants extending their commer- 
cial activity east through the Chinese 
trading system? The evidence, limited as it 
is, would suggest that foreign merchants 
played a significant role. The protectionist 
Dutch complained in the Dagh Register of 
November 17, 1661, that 22 “Moors,” or 
Indian Muslims, left Thailand for Japan in 
a Chinese Muslim junk, and that in 1678 
ten “Gentile” (Coromandel Hindus) mer- 
chants were shipwrecked in Tonkin in an 
Armenian ship and were given passage 
back to Coromandel in Dutch ships.” 
Ventures into East Asian trade by Indian 
merchants were not as new as the Dutch 
might have imagined: witness the remains 
of a late thirteenth century Hindu temple 
at the Fujian port of Quanzhou, Marco 
Polo’s city of Zayton, and other evidence 
which points to earlier contacts.” 


Fig. 8. Mural depicting 


celestial divinities; in situ, 


ordination hall, Wat Yai 
Suwannaram, Phetburi. 


Attributed first half of the 


seventeenth century. 
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Fig. 9. Gilded decorated 
pillar, ordination hall, 
Wat Yai Suwannaram, 
Phetburi. Pillar decoration 
mid-eighteenth century. 
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Two regions in India are identified as 
the major suppliers to the Thai market: 
western India centered on Gujarat and the 
Coromandel coast, stretching from Bengal 
to Tamilnadu. Tomé Pires recorded 
around 1512 that Thailand traded with 
both Bengal and Gujarat via its west coast 
port of Tenasserim,** and Barbosa 
reported in 1518 that, at that time, 
Gujarati textiles were much prized in 
Thailand.” Writing at the end of the six- 
teenth century J.H. van Linschoten, whose 
experience of both India and Southeast 
Asia was perhaps unrivalled in his life- 
time, recorded that a “great traffique” was 
conducted from the Coromandel coast to 
Thailand: 
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There is excellent faire linnen of 
Cotton made in Negapatan, Saint 
Thomas, and Musilepatan, of all 
colours, and woven with divers sorts 
of loome work [Dutch looffwerck = 
flowers] and figures, verie fine and 
cunningly wrought, which is much 
worne in India, and better estemmed 
than silk...the best sort are named 
clothes of Sarasso. *” 


They became known by this name in 
many of the trade records and the term 
(sarasa) survives in Japan as the generic 
name for one category of Indian painted 
cotton textiles. 

In the course of the seventeenth cen- 
tury direct Ayutthaya-Indian trade grew in 
importance, especially to the Coromandel 
coast, partly stimulated by the Dutch 
seizure of Malacca from the Portuguese in 
1641, and then by the establishment in 
1682 of a Dutch trade monopoly at the pre- 
viously open port of Banten, West Java. 
These restrictions on free trade encour- 
aged the Thai authorities, and the Indian 
merchants with whom they dealt, to 
use the Thai peninsula port of Mergui- 
Tenasserim, where goods were transferred 
to smaller vessels for the journey upriver 
and then to ox-cart for overland journey to 
the Gulf of Thailand where they were 
shipped to Ayutthaya.*' In 1613 John Saris 
tells us that the land passage took twenty 
days and that this route was also used by 
the “Guzerat Junkes.”* Navarette also 
describes this route in 1669, observing that 
at Tenasserim “there are always Vessels to 
go over to Coromandel, Bengala, and 
other Parts.”*° 

Royal interest in the commercial 
affairs of the nation reached an unparal- 
leled height in seventeenth century 
Thailand. European merchants operating 
in Southeast Asia complained that local 
rulers demanded substantial inducements 
and duties for the privilege to trade. The 
Thai monarch however, went beyond what 
was perceived as customary practice and 
proceeded to act as the country’s principal 
merchant. Negotiations were conducted 
through the office of phrakhlang, the king’s 
representative in dealings with foreigners. 
It was made clear to representatives of the 
Dutch East India Company (VOC), such as 


Antonius Caen who was sent from Batavia 
to negotiate a monopoly on the export of 
skins and sapan wood (an aromatic wood 
from Southeast Asia) in 1632, that impedi- 
ments to concluding trading deals would 
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disappear if ‘gifts’ were presented to the 
phrakhlang. According to Dutch sources 
other members of the nobility (khunnang) 
also expected a share of the inducements.™ 
The king controlled the import trade and 


Fig. 10. Pha nung (skirt 
cloth), detail. Cotton, 
mordanted and resist 
dyed, with glued gold 
leaf, 343 cm x 113 cm. 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum, IS37-1991. 
Richard Mellott 
Collection. 
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was able to profit through price mainte- 
nance on the domestic market. La Loubere 
complained that the king’s agents even 
had shops in the markets. In addition, the 
Thai monarch drew a growing number of 
commodities under his control by institut- 
ing state monopolies on export items: 
sapan wood, tin, lead, benzoin, gumlac, 
deer hides, eaglewood, ivory and areca 
had to be sold to the king, who then regu- 
lated and profited from the sale of these 
commodities to foreign merchants at what, 
in an open market, would have been 
uncompetitive prices.* The king also acted 
as banker to foreign merchants, both capi- 
talizing their ventures and employing 
them as his agents, particularly in the pur- 
chase of textiles at Masulipatam.* The 
Thai monarch maintained ships which 
operated from Tenasserim to the Coro- 
mandel coast and employed Muslim 
agents to act as his textile factors in this 
trade.” Dutch attempts to win control of 
this trade (as they had done with partial 
success for the Indonesian trade through 
their control of Batavia) encountered 
solid resistance from the King and his 
phrakhlang. The Dutch in fact abandoned 
their trading post several times in the 
course of the seventeenth century, it prov- 
ing unprofitable largely because of the 
degree of royal control exercised over for- 
eign trade. This situation evolved despite 
promising initial diplomatic relations as 
encouraged by the Thai diplomatic mis- 
sion which was sent to the Netherlands in 
1607-10, the first such mission to Europe. 
Indian textiles constituted the most 
important commodity imported into 
Ayutthaya. The king used them in a num- 
ber of ways. The finest quality sarasa were 
reserved for royal use, some as royal gifts 
to members of the court. La Loubere 
observed that the “painted Linnen very 
fine, are permitted to those only to whom 
the Prince presents them.” A specific type 
of long sleeved vest of brocaded satin was 
also restricted in its use, it being “unlawful 
for any Siamese to wear this sort of vest, 
unless the King gives it him, and he makes 
this present only to the most considerable 
of his officers.”** This would suggest a 
form of sumptuary law was in force at that 
time whereby the ruler operated a monop- 
oly over the supply and distribution of the 
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finest painted cottons and the use of par- 
ticular styled garments. However, no 
information survives on restrictions as to 
the wearing of specific designs, as 
observed by Zhou Daquan at Angkor in 
1296, or as seen later in the palaces of 
Central Java. 

Indian textiles also formed part of 
state gifts presented to visiting ambas- 
sadors and envoys. For example, listed 
among the gifts presented to Ibrahim Beg, 
a member of Shah Sulaiman’s embassy to 
the court of Phra Narai in 1685-88, are 
29 rolls of Indian cloth.” A “flowered 
cloth...from Hindustan” appears in the list 
of gifts sent by the Thai monarch Phra 
Narai to the French court of Louis XIV at 
Versailles in 1685. This and other such tex- 
tiles no doubt helped create the vogue les 
siamoises, which contributed to the taste for 
chinoiserie in late seventeenth century 
Europe.” 

Imported Indian textiles also proved 
an attractive commodity for resale to for- 
eign merchants. Nicholas Gervaise, with 
an eye to commercial detail, noted that the 
king “never pays for the gold, silver and 
jewels that are sold to him by foreign mer- 
chants, except in ivory, saltpetre, tin and 
painted cloth from the Coromandel 
coast.”*! The use of royal trading ships, 
which sailed regularly from Tenasserim to 
the Coromandel coast, together with the 
establishment of diplomatic relations with 
the kingdoms of Golconda and Bijapur, 
ensured that the Thai monarch was able to 
secure Indian textiles on terms similar to 
those granted to the European Companies. 
Direct trade with India, together with the 
control of the import trade into Thailand, 
provided the Thai king and his agents 
with the opportunity to exercise a remark- 
able degree of control over the designs 
commissioned. It is not clear however, to 
what extent, if any, the Thai king exercised 
this control. It cannot be claimed, on cur- 
rent evidence, that the finest painted cloths 
“in the fashion of Siam” were produced 
to royal command. Dutch East India 
Company (VOC) records for 1713, from 
Bandar Abbas, on the Persian Gulf, pro- 
vide an interesting parallel. They report 
that “gold and silver wrought stuffs” were 
to be commissioned “for the king of 
Siam.” They were to be of a required size, 
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and they would need a separate loom to 
be erected for each design.” This descrip- 
tion suggests that these richly woven 
fabrics were a royal commission or, alter- 
natively, were commissioned on specula- 
tion by the Dutch to offer for sale at 
Ayutthaya, having used their officers there 
to identify the requirements of their poten- 
tial client. It is not recorded if these were 
to be in the “fashion of Siam” or were to 
follow Iranian designs. 

There is evidence that pattern books 
were sent to India, presumably with the 
agents responsible in India for the commis- 
sioning and buying of the painted and 
printed cloths. Some pattern books are pre- 
served with families of saudagiri block-print- 
ers in Gujarat.** These represent the end of a 
long tradition of commissioning to Thai 
design in the textile workshops of India. 

Like the Sun King of France, with 
whom King Prah Narai exchanged diplo- 
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matic missions, Thai monarchs actively 
encouraged numerous commercial ven- 
tures, including state enterprises.” It 
would be surprising if they did not also 
take some interest in the quality and 
design of the prized Coromandel cottons 
which formed such an important part of 
their patronage system, as well as provid- 
ing a valuable commodity for use in their 
commercial and diplomatic dealings with 
foreigners. 


This is a revised version of a paper first pre- 
sented at the Textile Society of America 
Symposium, Textiles in Trade, at the National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, September 1990. 
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Fig. 11. Historical map of 
Southeast Asia. Map by 
John Guy. Drawn by 
Glenn Kowalski. 
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Notes 
1. Letters Received 1896-1902, vol. VI, p. 22. 


2. For the textile trade to Indonesia, see Guy 
1989. 


3. For a useful overview of this trade, see 
Gittinger 1982. 


4. Floris 1934, p. 71. 

5. Floris 1934, p. 71; n. 6. 

6. Sen 1944, p. 97. 

7. Pires 1944, p. 108. 

8. Middleton 1943, p. 184. 

9. Moreland 1931, p. 39. Tenasserim marked the 
beginning of a major transhipment route link- 
ing Ayutthaya to the Bay of Bengal and the 
Indian Ocean trade. See also note 31 below. 

10. Ta-kuan 1967, p. 23. 

11. Groslier 1911, fig. II. 

12. Victoria and Albert Museum, no. 6631 (IS). 
13. Cited in Nabholz-Kartaschoff 1986, p. 212. 
For an interview conducted in 1988 with a 
craftsman in Pethapur involved in the manu- 
facture of wooden printing blocks for saudagiri 
earlier this century, see Archambault 1989. 

14. Gervaise 1989, p. 91. 

15. Gervaise 1989, pp. 91-92. 

16. la Loubére 1986, p. 25. 

17. Boisselier 1976, fig. 104. 

18. The ordination hall, including the murals 


depicting the celestial divinities, is attributed to 
the period 1603-57; see Srinuan 1984, p. 43. 
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of South-East Asia (1989), and Arts of India: 
1550-1900, co-edited with D.A. Swallow (1990). 
He has written extensively on aspects of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum’s collection, and is 
currently engaged on a study of the Indian tex- 
tile trade to Southeast Asia and Japan. 


19. Ayutthaya served as the capital of the 
emerging Thai kingdom from the mid-four- 
teenth century until 1767, when it was substan- 
tially destroyed by the Burmese armies. Wat Yai 
Suwannaram, situated in Phetburi, on the 
southern Thai peninsular, escaped this devasta- 
tion and its murals are rare survivors of this 
period. 


20. la Loubére 1986, p. 30; Ibrahim 1972, p. 63. 
21. Gervaise 1989, p. 62. 

22. Gupta 1986, p. 12-13. 

23. Indian textiles had undoubtedly formed 
some part of earlier trade between India and 
China; “patterned cloth” from Nagapattinam is 
mentioned by Wang Dayuan in his 1350 
description of foreign goods entering China, 
see Guy (in press). 

24. Kobata 1969, p. 64. 

25. Moreland 1931, p. 35. 

26. Arasaratnam 1984, p. 124. 

27. See note 23 above. 

28. Pires 1944, p. 109. 

29. Barbosa 1921, p. 64. 

30. van Linschoten 1885, p. 91. 
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— 


. Forbes 1982. 

32. Saris 1900, p. 221. 

33. Churchill 1732, p. 346. 

34. ten Brummelhuis 1987, pp. 19-21. 


35. Smith 1977, p. 59. 


36. Gervaise 1989, p. 238. 


37. Dutch sources record a dispute between one 
such agent and a Dutch merchant or vrijburgers 
(‘free-burgher’), a former VOC merchant now 
trading on his own, in which a ship belonging 
to the King of Siam was confiscated at 
Tenasserim; Brummelhuis, 1987, p. 21. 


38. la Loubére 1986, pp. 26-27. 
39. Ibrahim, 1972, p. 75. 

40. Smithies 1986, p. 76. 

41. Gervaise 1989, p. 217. 


42. Floor 1987, p. 22. 
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